

















WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


For MONDAY, November 15, 1818. 


Extract from M1. Seetzen’s Pecutliarities of the Country 
Last of the Jordan. 


| Had. intended from Acre, to visit the ancient town of 
Edrei, now called Draa, and the two Decapolitan cities of 
Abila, now Avil, and Gadara. The first of these places, Edrei, 
is often mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, as one of 
the mast important towns in the territory of the kingof Basan, 
who, in the time of Moses, lived at Astaroth, the present 
Buyra. But the country was so infected by the nomade 
Arabs, that [ could procure neither horse, nor mule, nor 
ass. Yossuf even declared to me a second time that he 
could not venture to go with me. It was not without dith- 
culty tiat Lat last foand a guide; but to save the only coat 
which | bad to my back, and which the Arabs would not have 
failed to have taken from me, | was obliged to make use of a 
precaution sufficiently strange, which was, to cover myselt 
with rags, in fact to assume the disguise of a mesloch, or 
common beggar. ‘laat nothing about me might tempt the 
rapacity of the Arabs, | put ever my shirt an o!d kombaz, or 
dressing gown, and above that an old blue and ragged shift— 
L covered my head with some shreds, and my feet with old 
slippers. An old tattered abbai, thrown over my shoulders, 
protected me from the celd and rain, and a branch of a tree 
served me for a walking stick. My guide, a Greek Christian, | 
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puton nearly the same dress, and in this trim we traversed 
the country nearly ten days, often stopped by the cold rains 
which wetted ts to the skin—I was also obliged to walk 
one whole day in the mud with ary feet bare, since it was im. 
possible to use my slippers on that marshy land, completely 
softened by the water, 

‘The town of Draa, situated on the eastern side of the 
route of the pilgrims to Mecca, is at present uninhabited and 
in ruins, No remains of the beautiful ancient architecture 
could be found,except a sarcophagus, very well executed, which 
i saw vear a fountain, to whieh it serves as a bason. Must of 
the houses are built with basalt. 

The district of el Botthin contains many thousand caverns 
made in the rocks, by the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
Most of the houses, even in these villages which are yet 
inhabite d, are a kind of grotto, composed of walls plac ed 
against tue projecting points of the rocks, in such a manner 
thatthe walls of the inner chamber, in which the iuhabi- 
tants live, are partly of bare rock, and partly mason. 
work. 

Besides these retreats, there are in this neighbourhood, 
a uumber of very large caverns, the construction of which 
must have cosi infinite labour, since they are formed in 
the hard rock. There is only one door of entrance, which is 
so regularly fitted into the rock, that it shuts like the door of a 
he Oise, 

It appears, then, that this country was bo inhabited 


by ‘Proglodytes, without reckoni the villages whose in- 





habitants may be regarded as 3. There are still to be 
found many families living in caverns, sufficien'ly spacious 
to contain them and all their cattle. These immense caverws 
are moreover to be found, in considerable numbers, in the 
district of al Jedur, some leagues to the southward of M’kess, 


where also we mei with several families of the Troclodytes. 
Besides my euide Lhad taken with me an armed peasant, 
and after a troublesome walk we arrived at night ata vast 
natural cavera, inhabied by a Mahommedan fiuily. After 
vorn: through a wide and pretty long pussage, we pe reer 
at the other end a part of the fan ly asseinbled round a fire, 


» which ¢ thereon prins 
} with wild herbs and 


and employed in preparing supper 


Ves r ret 
cipally of a kind of boulli, mixes 


grucl made of wheat. [was wet through by the rain, and had 
walked all day barefooted. This fire was, therefore, insuf- 
ficient to warin me » alihough the persons and cattle whieh 
came in at sun-set, filled nearly all the cavern. [sh vuld 
probably - iVe Dass d a bad night, if the old father of the 


family brace t kit theucht of conducting us, after supper, 
7 Vi | ‘ “sece(t + 
LO whic ic iveru ata small distance. After having passed a 
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door of ordinary size, we found there all the flock of goats 
belonging to this ‘Troglodyte, and at the end a Jarge empty 
space, where they had lighted for us ile immense trunk of a 
tree, whose cheerful blaze invited us toslcep around it. Tlic 
fire was kept in all night, aod the chief of this hospitable 
family brought us also a good mess of rice. 

The first appearance of these fierce inhabitants of the rocks 
had given me some uneasiness, but I afterwards found that 
they were not more barbarous than other peasants of these 
districts. ‘Te old father of this family uppeared, on the con- 
trary, to Be a sensible and humane man. 

Several artificial grottos have been worked inthe rocks around 
Karrak, where wheat is preserved fur ten years. 

Among other things noticed by M. Seetzen, is the famous 
apple of Sodom ; of which report stated ibat it had all the 
appearance of the nrost inviting apple; but was filled with 
nauseous and bitter dust, only. It bas furnished many 
moralists with allusions, and also a poet, Milton, in whose in- 
fernal regions 


** A grove sprung up—laden with fair fruit— 
greedily they pluck’d 

The fruiiage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodoim flam’d ; 
This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceiv'd; they fondly thinking to allay 

‘Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter ashes, which th’ off mended taste 

W ith spattering noise rejected :— 





Our traveller explains this ha uliarity. 

The information which [ have been able to collect on the 
apples of Sodom (Solanum Sodemeum) is very contradictory 
and insulhcient ; [ believe, however, that Ican give a very 
natural explanation of the phenomenon, and that the following 
remark will lead to it. 

Whilst [ was at Karrak, at the house of a Greek curate of 
the town, | saw a sort of cotton, resembling silk, which he 
used as tinder for his mateh-lock, as it could not be employed 
in making cloth. 

He told me that it grew in the plains of el-Gdr, to the cast 
of the Dead Sea, on a tree like a fig-tree, called aoeschaer,— 
the pomegranate; 
ee, asort of milk 

women, and is 





Th cotton is contained tn a fruit resemb 
and by making incisions at the root of the t: 
is procured, which i is recommended to barren 
called lébbia acéschaer. 

It has struck me that these 
Without palp, and which are uaknown throughout the rest 
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fruits, being, as they are, 
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of Palestine, might be the famous apples of Sodom. | 
suppose, likewise, that the tree which produces it, is a:sert of 
fromager (Bombax Linn.) which can only flourish under the 
excessive heatof the Dead Sea, and in no other district of 
Palestine. ’ 

This curious subject is still further explained, in a pote added 
by M. Seetzen’s Editor. 

A species of asclepias, probably the asclepias-gigantea.— 
The remark of M.Seetzen ts corroborated by a traveller, who 
passed a long time in situations where ‘this plant is very 
abundant. ‘The same idea occurred to bim= when he first 
saw it in 1792, though he did not then know that it existed 
near the Lake Asphaltites. ‘The umbella, somewhat like a 
bladder, containing from half a pint to a pint, is of the same 
colour with the leaves, a bright green, and may be mistaken 
for an inviting fruii, without much stretch of imagination, 
That, as well as the other parts, when green, being cut or 
pressed, yields a milky juice, of a very acrid taste: Butin 
winter, when dry, it contains a yellowish dust, in appearance 
resembling certain fungi, common in South Britain; but 
of pungent quality, and said to be particularly injurious to 
the eyes. The whole so nearly corresponds with the deserip- 
tion given by Solinus (Polyhistor), Josephus, and others 
of the Poma Sodome, allowance being made for their ex- 
iravagant exaggerations, as to leave ‘little doubt on the 
subject. 

The same plant is to be seen on the sandy borders of the 
Nile, above the first cataracts, the only vegetable production 
of that barren tract. Lt is about three feet in height, and the 
frvit exactly answering the above description, &c. 

the downy substance found within the stem, is of too 
short staple probably for any manufacture, for which its silky 
delicate texture, and clear whiteness might otherwise be 
suitable. 

It serves to stuff pillows, &c. 





MIE beta altissima, or larges! beet, called in Germany 
‘| mangel wurtzel, and by the French disette, or the rogt 
of scarcity, which bas been much spoken of, as coming into 
the highs st estimation ia this country for catile food, we find 
by late accounts has long been in equal repute, among the 
best cultivators in the United States of America. It is there 
deemed the most nourishing winter food for sheep, whether 
to fatten or enable them to suckle, producing great quantittes 
al 
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of milk—for milch cows or stall feeding oxen—for swine 
either totatten them with a part meal, or for the support of 
sows and pigs, and some persous feed their horses with these 
roots. ‘The leaves may be several times stripped off in the 
season, provided the heart-shoois or small leaves be lett. 
Mangel wurtzel leaves are probably the most substantial and 
nourishing of all green products, and particularly productive 
of milk in cows. [tis supposed howevey in tais country, that 
too much stripping off the leaves decreases the quantity of 
roots. Sandy looms are the most proper sails for them, and 
the turnip eualture. 


Evtract from “ Notes, Ilistorical and Critical on the 
Var in the North.” 


By GENERAL SARRAZIN. 


Certainly applaud the liberality of England towards the 

allies ; but L think that she is entitled to demand that her 
plans should be put in execution, unless better can be substi- 
tuted in their stead. What enswer will bis majesty’s ministers 
give, whea parliament shall ask them, “ Why did not the 
allies, who are so well paid, execute the plan of the campaign 
of the 17th of July, turnished “by the cabinet of London, 
according to which Buonaparte would have been waited 
for ou the right bank of the Elbe in very strong positions ? 
Why was not this plan which succeeded with the prince 
royel of Sweden, adopted by the army of Silesia? Why, 
ain, was the grand army d'elite conducted to be slaughtered, 


almost without defence, under the redoubts of Dresden?” 

Let it not Le attempted to excuse this enormaus blunder, 
by ascribing it to General Moreau His last letter to his 
wile, serves to exculpate him from = such an unfounded 
charge. He there says, “ Though the army hes made a 
retrogade movemeiut, “yet it is by no means through a 


reverse, but (par derousu) by a failure of plan, and tn order 
to approach General Blacher.” Moreau was one of the 
wost skilful tacticians of bis age. He possessed great cool- 
ness in danger, a coup dai! almost unique on tie field of 
battle, a genius bold in offensive plans, and consummate 


] me ] } } st aAease 
prudence in retreat qual ies uatonce solid and brilliant, and 
which are not conferied by Providence but upon some privil dd 


beings, and at distant intervals. So imany advantages were 


. . >. . ) . * 
often paralysed in war by a defect, which in domestic so- 


ciety isa virtue : Moreau was too modest, and couscquentiy 


too fittle attached to his own opinion. Wheou he bad 
once 
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once delivered his opinion, he thought he ‘had done his 
duiy; and if another plan was ever so little insisted upon, 
he hastened to ceniurm to it. L have served under the 
orders of Moreau, in Germany and in Italy. I know 
sufficiently his mode of maneenvring, to be able to assert, 
that be blamed operations on the left bank of the Elbe, 
while the French kept the field with considerable forces on 
the right bank of that river; that baving arrived on the 
heights of Dresden, and perceived the state of the entrench. 
ments, he disapproved of the assault; that ke predicted 
us fatal consequences; and that to his last breath it was 
his epiniou, that all the principal masses should be concen- 
trated on the right bank of the Elbe, to drive the enemy froim 
thence. He died in the arms of the Emperor Alexander, at 
Lawn, ia Bohemia, on the Sd of Se ‘ptember. 

Buonaparte was deficient in that generosity of which he 
had so fine an opportunity to make a parade. He called 
Moreau, “ A traitor to his country,” and he endeavoured to 
excite the public indignation against a man who had done 
nothing but obey the dictates of honour. He had even 
poshed his animosity against his terrible rival so far, as to 
endeavour to have his death regarded as a chastisement 
inflicted upon him by Providence. Did not Turenne,— 
whose name alone is an eulogy,—did not he combat,—not 
France,—but iis despotic, unjust, suspicions, and ungrate- 
fal go-erument? Was not he killed, like Moreau, by a 
cannormshot? Must we regard as a chastisement by Provi- 
dence, the death of Marshal Lannes, and that of Bessieves, 
two favourites of Buonaparte, because they had the courage 
to speak in favour of Moreau at the period of his proscrip- 
tion? They also were killed by cannon-balls. Moreau, un- 
justly exiled from his « country, could not be the friend of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. He sought to combat him. He did 
pothing but his duty. He died as he had lived, gloriously. 
His superior talents, his private virtues, and his brilliant 
services, Will place him, to the most distant posterity, in th 

e rank with ‘Turenne, with the love, the respect, and ad- 
wirction, which the qualities of a virtuous citizen, an en- 
tehiened philanthropist, and a magnanimous warsior, inust 
command trom all parties 

Destined to perform the part of Monk, Moreau died on. 
rhe same day as pepo rebar 153 years alter the protector. 


In the letter already quote he also says, with his Dreton frank- 
ness, ** phat rascal ets Is always fortunate. I 
pave to the meditation of the ins; partial observer this Jast 


opn ion of Moreau’ S, ani | also the si neul: ir caprice of fortune 
which caused to descend into the tomb, the hero from whom 
'? ' Vea 
Frauce was about to reecive the Bourbons, on the me Gay 
ub 
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} H ! ,? , rT 
Bilis tue Usurpel whose death euadbicd Ln 
legitimate sovereign. 


gland to reeal he 





SINGULAR SHOP BILL. 


To tne Printers, 





GENTLEMEN, 

By inseiting the following curious specimen of crthography in 
your valuable miscellany, which is copied verbatim from a 
“shop-bill at Wigan, in Lancashire, vou will greatly oblige 

A CONSTANT READER. 

] W. Parish Clerk, Saxtone, Town Cryer, aud Bellman— 

J» makes and sells all sorts of haberdasharies, groceries, 

&e. likewise hair and wigs drest, and cut, on the shortest 

notice. 

N. B. [keeps an evening school, where I teach at reasonable 
rates reading, writing, and sipging. 

N. 2B. L play the hooboy occas.onally if wanted. 

N. B. My shop isuext door, where L bleed, draw teth, and 
show horses, wiih the greatest scil, 

N. B. Children taut to dance, if agreeable, at 61. per week, 
by me J. W. who buy and sell old Iron, and coals—shoes 
cleaned and mended. 

N.B. A hat and prof stockens to be cudgelled for, the best 
in 5,0n Shrof Tushday. For particulars encuire within, or 
at the horse shoo and bell, near the Church, on tother side ef 
the way. 

N. B. Look over the door for the sight of the 3 pidgeons. 

N; B. [sell good Ayle, and sometimes Cyder—Lodgia zs for 
single men. 

N. B, I teach Jografy, and them outlandish kind of thiags. 
A Ballon Weduaesdays and Fridays. 


CHRISTIANIA FAIR. 
{From Leopold von Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lapland.} 


VOR several days before the annual fair, which is beld 
on the 13th of January, the town is filed with couatry 
peopie from all quarters 5 and figures make their appearance, 
such as before were not seen in the streets. ‘The stroag 
and robust inhabitant of Guldbraudsdalen, in his long coat 
of the seventeenth century, and with his little red cap on 
his head, walks by the side of the comparatively elegant 
boor of Walders, who, in features and dress, is as unlike 
6 hina 
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him as if he came from beyond thesea. The rich proprietors 
from Hedemarken pass along as if they were of the inferior 
order of tow! speople ; and their coats, of home-roadeé eloth, 
are cut in an antiquated fashion, vs ts usual in country 
places. From, Orsterdalen, on the Swédish boundaries, 
appears a higher class of men > but we may easily see, from 
their carriage, that it is borrowed from their neichbours. On 
the other hand, we see the rough and almost stupid native of 
Slallingdalen, in a tree nativnal uniform, and the sturdy 
men of Oevre Tellemarken, still more rough snd stupid. 
They alone yet continue to wear the broad norihetn 
eirdle round the waist; which the native of Tellemarken em- 
broiders and ornaments in quite a different manner from the 
other; and in this girdle they fix a lafge knife hke the 
Italians, which was formerly as offen used by them for attick 
and warfare, xs for convenieney. “They wear a short jecket, 
with a sort of epaulette on ji , and asmall cap oa the head: 
thin short leathern breeches contain in the side pockets al 
the wants of the moment and almost always the important 
smal! iron tot acco-pipe, Every step and movement of these 


men is characteristic ‘and definite They have’ only one 
object in view, and nothing which surrounds them can 


deaden the eagerness with which they pursue that object. 
The boor of Foulloug and Moss is far frown having t 
tinct character. Nearer to the town, his business is also more 
various, and he looks around him with attention and cau- 
tion to discover any littl advantages which may bring him 
eisicr and more securely to his end: he no lonecr lives insulated 
in his valley, relying on his own individual physical strength, 
hut has become, through common interest and connections, a 
part of a nation. 
ihishas been effected by the capital; it, and_ it alone, 
hes effocted this diversity among the country people, and it 
ovesto be a capitalin gradually burying, and even altoge- 
ther changing, and extirpating, all nationality through so 
eat an extent. Who would believe that in the times of 
Hfavald Haarfager, or Saint Oluf, the people in Guldbrandsdalen 
dand dressed as at present? Who would suppose that the 
wople of Ocesterdalen, and the people of Hedemarken, pos- 


sessed many regains of those times ¢ 


his dis- 


—_ a a ee a ee 





Dreadful Inundations in Germany. 
[Y¥ROM THE AUSTRIAN OBSERVER. } 
a receive from all parts the most disiressing accounts of 
‘ 


the ethects of the late inundations in Hungary, Austria, 
9 Silesia, 
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Silesia, and Poland. None of these recitals however excite 
more painful feelings then an account transmitted from 
Jrentschin. The river Waag, which runs through this 
country, in the beginning of September rose six feet abavé 
its usual height by the great rains which had fallen some days 
preceding. The banks immédiatély gave way, and the lands 
were inundated, A high mountain, which was undermined by 
the flood, suddenly fell into the channel of the river, and gave 
it an impetus which nothing could resist. From Zsilina to 
Szered upwards of 60 villages, with all their houses, flocks, 
and standing crops, were washed away.’ The calamity haviog 
occurréd during the day, many of the inhabitants had time to 
save themselves; but, nevertheless, more than twelve handred 
persons perished, besides many thousand cattle, sheep, and 
horses. Ali the bridges upon the Waag were destroyed; sd 
that in particular situations, five days elapsed before assistance 
could be given to the survivors of this dreadful calamity. All 
the towns in the neighbourhood of Waag have been damaged. 
At Neustadt, about 30 houses were overturned. At this 
time one half of the extensive district of Trentsebin is in 
ruins. 

Letters from Belgrade mention that there had been an in- 
undation of the Danube in the neighboarhood of Widdia 
during the night of the 14th September. A small Turkish 
corps of 2000 men had occupied one of the islands, and 
thrown up fortifications thereon. They formed part of the 
force which was blockading the Servian fortress. In the mid- 
dle of the night, while buried in a profound sleep, they were 
surprised by the waters, and met with instant death. Not 
one person escaped. Even the island itself sunk, and disap- 
peared. 

In the middle of August, the Drave flooded the country in 
the neighbourhood of Orsatch. By the conjoint influence of 
the rains, and a high wind, the waters of the river were raised 
to a tremendous height. They swept away six villages, and 
the suburbs of a town. In the latter is included a minister of 
the church, who, while intent upon celebrating divine service, 
was, with his congregation of about 240 persons, buried be- 
neath the ruins of the building. 

From Silesia we have account's equally distressing as the 
above. The rivers in that country, swelled by the heavy rains 
doring three days and nights, became torrents. They swept 
away houses, cattle, and the standing crops. Nothing escaped. 
Of the inhabitants above GOOO have perished. Even the ope- 
rations of the contending armies were impeded; but it will be 
some consolation to every patriotic German to learn that the 
ruin of the French under Macdonald was accelerated by thes¢ 
floods. - That they at once arrested his progress, and cut of 
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his retreat ; and that by presenting the alternative’ of death or 
imprisonment to bis besi troops, the y paved the way to the en- 
tire liberation of Prussian Silesia from the cruelties and exac- 
tions of the eneiny. 

». ‘The travellers who have arrived from Poland, declare that 
the hopes of the husbandmen have, in particular districts, been 
blasted, by the Vistula rising ten feet. Houses and catile have 
hikewise been destroyed ; and. 4000 lives lost. “ Never,” say 


, 
4 


they, * did the harvest promise to. be more abundant, or of 


better quality, had the Divine Will permitted them to reap it. 
{t las proved otherwise. And when we reflect upon the state 
of that cour itry, during the present year, with what it was the 
preceding, hen exha usted by the march of numerous arinies, 
liave we not abundant cause of consolation? We have—we 
have—and let us not forget it.” 


The Eiminence of the British School of Painting. 


Prot: “Varieties, Literary and Philosophical,” in the last Monthly 
Magazine.] 


Reds picture which at this moment claims our particular 

ce is a grand epic, on which Mr. West, has for seve- 
rat months been engaged. ‘The subject reptesents Christ 
brought out from the Judgment Hall, by Pilate, who presents 
him to the chief priest Caiaphas, aad rulers of the people, 
“ sayiug unto them,—ye have brought this mjun unto me as 
ohe that perverteth the people, and behold | have examined 
him before you, but have fonnd no fault in this man, touching 
those things whereof ye accuse him.” Luke, xxiii. 14. [tis 
one’ of the largest ever painted by Mr. West, being 34 feet by 
iG feet, with the principal figures somewhat larger than life. 
The subject is evideatly one of the highest interest that could 
be chosen by a painter, and affords scope for every variety of 
passion. Tie resignation of Christ, the authority of Pilate, 
the pride of the chief priests, the hatred of the pharisees, the 
scorn of vo gar prejudice, the surprise of many at the sentence, 
the wrief of the mother of Jesus and other wome », the passive 
curiosity of Mere spectators, and finally the disciplined indif- 
ference of the Roman soldiery, who were to execute the sen- 
teace, serve to exercise and to prove the great talents of the 
the painter. Suciia piciure, so happily conceived, involving 
tile great variety of passions dispiayed by 120 figures, so cor- 
recily -diawn, so completely grouped, so naturally coloured, 
and w such hermonious Kec ping, we teel it our duty,as well in 
justice to Mri W est, as lo Our readers, and to tlic age, to say 
we 
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we have seldom, if ever, seen before. It certainly has not, as 
a grand epic picture, any superior in England, thouge we do 
not forget the great collections of ancient and modern masters 
with which the country is covered ; neither the cartoons, nor 
the Adelphi pictures of Barry, the chief d’@euvres of Sir Joa 
shua, Mr. West’s former pictures, the wonders of Bleaheim, 
Burleigh, Grosvenor-House, Cleveland-House, Wilton, Cor- 
sham, or other noble and royal collections. 

We are aware that in challenging this comparison, and in 
doing justice to the greatest modern painter in England, and 
perhaps in Europe, we may provoke the taunts of some of Mr. 
Wests rivals, and draw on bim some impertinences of anony- 
mous criticism,—we bave however honestly done our daty, aud 
for the credit of the taste of the age, in regard to this sabject, 
we wish our influence were predominant and oniversal. We 
understand this great piciure is likely to be finished by Chiist- 
mas, and that Mr. West intends to exhibit it on his own ac- 
count, either by itself or in a gallery filled with his chief per- 
formances during the half century which has elapsed siuce his 
arrival from Jtaly. In this age ef speculation, the greedy 
spirit of which reaches the elegant, as well as the uscful arts, 
we are not surprised that the painter bas already been offered 
ten thousand guineas for this chet d'ceuvre, or seven thousaad, 
ad the profits of the first season. [lis famous picture of 
Christ Healing the Sick, tor which he received but three thon- 
sand guineas, has, we are told, already returned thirteen tacu- 
sand in the produce of its exhibitions, and in subseiiptions fo: 
prints. May bis new performance reward the artist liuwself in 
like manner! May his country pay bim the tribute of wealth, 
atleast equal to that enjoyed by the most favoured painters! 
May it emulate the conduct of the Creeks to Apelles, whose 
pictures were estimated above all price, and for which heaps 
of untold gold were paid by genuine patrons of the arts! [t is 


the homaye that is due from the richest people in the world to 


the first of painters—who, it is our pride to say, was bora a 


British subject, and is also a Briton by adoption! 


Dr. Thomson's Account of the dlpthad of Travelling wu 


‘ 
weCCUC. 


A S there are no Lage coacnes, it Is necessary for every tia- 
veller to be provided with a cariage of his own. it 


ouglit to be light, and i summer an open carriage is much 
. } ’ i fs AL ' . 
wore useful and agreeable than any other. ‘The horses in Swe- 
dep aye small but very active, and remarkably sure footed. 
: 1 
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Notwithstanding the grext number ef horses which | emp 
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in a journey of above 1200 miles, [ never saw one of them 
stumble. Their harness consists of litle else than commun 
ropes, which you supply yourself. In general about half an 
hour was requisite to yoke a couple of horses to our carriage. 
Posting is under the regulation of government. Post- houses 
are provided at regular distavces all over the country. The 
person who keeps these houses is called the gastgifvar, and he 
is obliged by law to keep a certain number of borses for post- 
ing.. These vary from one to twenty, but the usual vumber is 
two, four, or six. Besides these, there is a certain number 
which the peasants in the neighbourhocd are obliged to fur- 
nish, and to send ouce a day to the post-house ; these are called 
holibaster, or relay horses ; these vary from two to twenty-two, 
In some counties, as Swoland, where the population is small, 
and the intercourse not great, there are no hollhaster at all. 
In travelling through such counties, unless you take care to 
send a person before you, you are quite suse to be detained se- 
xeral hours at each stage before horses can be procured. There 
is a third class of horses, called reserve horses, and which in 
fact consist of ail the horses in the district. hese the post- 
inaster is entitled to call upou io case of uecessity ; but a con- 
siderable time always elapses before they can be procured. If 
you wish to drive rapidly in Sweden, you must send a person 
before you, to order horses by a particular hour. ‘This person 
is called a forbod, and by means of him you may travel as ra- 
pidly in Sweden as in England. 

You puy for your horses at the rate of eighteen skillings, or 
nine-peuce sterling, per horse, for the Swedish mile, which is 
almost exaetly equal to 6 English miles. But when you take 
horses from a town, however small, the rate of posting for that 
stage is increased filly per Cent. or instead of eighteen skil- 
lings you pay twenty-seven skillings, or thirteen-pence half. 
peony per mile. The boy that goes with you to bysing back 
the horses expects something; he is very well satisfied with 
about two-pence sterling, When you go toa siage, you must 
inquire for the hollenkar, a boy kept by the post-master for the 
purpose of getting horses for travellers. When he brings the 
horses, he generally expects something for his trouble, though 
he does not t always getit. In every post-house there is a day- 
book kept, in which you write down your name, where you are 
going, where you came from, how many horses you take; and 
if you have mer with any grievance, there isa place for noting 
down your complaint. These day-books are carried once a 
month to the governor of the district to be inspected: so th t 
if any irregularity happens, it cannot remain unknown. I ob- 
served many complaints in these day-books, but they were ne- 
yer made by Swedes, always by foreigners. Hence | concluded 
that 
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that most of them were imagulary, nod arose, from ignorance 
of the laws and customs of the counuy, 


ON RETIREMENT. 





MONG the passions and desires of mankiad, which seem 
invariably io influence their conduct in diflerent periods 
and situations, we may rank that strong inclination for quiet 
and retirement, which appears to be one of the most woiform 
and general that operates on the human mind. A disposition 
10 enjoy tranquillity and comfort is experienced, even during 
the most gay and volatile periods of our existence, but itis felt 
with peculiar force and energy during the declining years of 
life. We may observe that it is the natural wish of youth and 
manhood to obtrude upon the public eye, and render them- 
selves conspicuous by brilliaut actions, by specious accom. 
plishments, and all the alluring arts and stratagems that captie 
vate the confidence of the world, aod tacilitate the progress 
of their votaries in all their views and plans of avarice and 
umbition. The reverse of this is visible in the conduct and 
disposition of those who are sinking into the decline of life, 
who in general seem as eager to withdraw fiom public obser- 
vation, as the more youthful candidates appear a.dent and im- 
petuous in the pursuit of their schemes of pleasure or emolu- 
ment. ‘The former having attamed the usual objects of com- 
petition, and being satiated with the enjoyment of them, na- 
tuvally experience a degree of disgust or dislike from a tho- 
rough persuasion of the vanity and insiguificance of the ordi- 
nary object of human emulation ; while the latter, whose ima- 
ginations are inflamed by vouthful passion, and the gay colour- 
ing of hope and fancy, engage in the chace wih the enjoyment 
of a portion of pleasure commensurate with the full attainment 
of ultimate success. 


c 
| 
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« In youth they conquer with so wild a rage, 
As scarcely leaves a subject for their age.” 
Porn. 


Such is the natural course of the life of man ;—he sets out 
in his career with the confidence of success, raised by the buoy- 
ancy of a heated imagination; he surmounts obstacles, and 
overcomes difliculites, and when he obtains the triumph that 
bas kept him so long in auxiety and suspense, he feels disposed 
to undervalue the object which was the aim of his most ardent 
wishes and exertions. Every further progress in life tends still 
more to increase and fortify this habit of feeling and gpinion, 
and the gradual decay of health and strength concurs with 
mental 
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mental infirmity in removing him from the busy scenes of the 
world. In the geaera! economy of nature, we may observe, 
that she seduously avoids ali abrupt and precipitate transitions, 

that she prepares us for our dissolution, by gentle and impe r- 
ceptible declivities ov our path. through the journey of life, 
when every surrounding object, by the sentiments with which 
it inspire us, tends to remove the links and bonds to which we 
are so apt to cling, and reconcile us more-effectually toa final 

separation from all sabluaary concerns :— 


Taught half by nature, half by mere decay, 
To welcome ceath, and calmly pass away. 
Porr. 





The passion for retirement has been eminently conspicuous 
in those men who were most distinguished for genius and cou- 
rage, and all the noble qualities that acorn the human species : 
the most renowned statesmen, the greatest warriors, and the 
sublimest poets, have often breathed a wish for that dignified 
retreat, the olium cum dignitate, which, generally speaking, it 
has only been the lot of the happy few to acquire. 


Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis, 


Henrace, 


It has been observed, that the most beautiful passages ia 

be most admired poems, are those in which the writers gave 
full scope to their feelings, -and the cherished sentiments of 
their hearts, without endeavouring to attract the reader's ad- 
miration by splendid imagery or laboured versification, and all 
the various methods which critics prescribe in their rules for 
regulating the flights of genius, and introducing order and 
system into the diflerent de *partments of composition, Horace, 
who is a poetical genius of the first order, and who was fa- 
voured with the friendship of emperors and grandees, and the 
fortunate consequences of that favour, could not avoid testity- 
ing his ardent wishes for retirement on several! occasions, aud 
ia terms the most expressive, and happily selected :— 


O rns quando ego te conspiciain, quandoque licebit, 
Nune res yeeR libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere sollicet jucunda oblivia vite. 


Virgil, in this respect, does not yield the palm to Horice; 
he seems to be inspired with the same ardour, which in him, 
ts well as in Horace, is connected with the idea of the tran- 
quillity and happiness which are to be found in the cool s! 
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and refreshing groves of rural retirement ; and to tliat circum- 
stance we may ascribe the following beautiful effusion :—- 


Rura mihi et vigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius campi! 


The same turp of thought prevails in the most esteemed 
productions of our best poets, but none of them seem to have 
telt the sentiment more powerfully than Goldsmith, who had 
experienced the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life, and who 
in all his wanderings bad cherished the hopes of, ease aid re- 
tireinent to crown the close of his days :— 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine. 
How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, ‘ 
A youth of labour with an age of ease! 
Who quits a world, where strong temptations try, 
And, since ‘tis hard to conquer, learns to fly! 

* * € * x x a “ 
Onward he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s frietd ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And all bis prospects brightuing to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 


The foregoing passage is one of the finest efforts of poetic 
genius, and is finished with that correctness of taste, and ten- 
derness of sentiment, which distinguish the happier prodac- 
tions of Goldsmith’s muse. The sentiments it covtains, like 
the celebrated production of Gray, will, to use Dr. Johnson’s 
emphatic expression, “ find an echoin every breast ;” and in- 
deed that is the chief merit of poctical, and every other spe- 
cies of composition, which ought, according to the happy ¢e- 
fuition of Addison, to be made up of thoughts and expres- 
sious, which are familiar withont being obvious. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the decree of hap- 
piness and composure, which is usuaily expected from reture- 
nicnt, does not correspond exactly with the wishes and expec- 
tations of numbers, who resort to tin order to exempt them- 


selves from the cares and troubles of life. Men, whose minds 
are sore with the couscious recollection of their crimes, or la- 
cerated with the inroads ef the most violent passions and per- 
turbations, cannot reasonably expect tranquillity and compo- 
sure in any situation in life. It cannot be supposed that Syila 


aud Veres were very happy iv their retreat; and as far as we 
can learn, the more blomeless: character of Dioclesiaa ang 
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Charles V. repented of their choiee of voluntaty retiremenf, 
from- stations of the higher dignity and splendour. It must 
be laid down as an incontrovertible position, that the posses- 
sion of w good conscience is the first requisite in order to enjoy 
ibe blessings which result trom a state of retitement ahd tran- 
guillity ;, and indeed, in every state, whether occupied, or an- 
employed, the remembrance of a well-spent life is the sweetest 
balm of declining years, and the surest corrective of that mo- 
roseness and ill humour which, in a greater or less degree, fail 
not to infest old age. Religion and piety are likewise power- 
ful ingredients in this assemblage of happy qualities, and give 
the last completion to that degree of virtuous and patient re- 
signation that crowns the close of the good man’s days. 

However acceptable retirement may have been found to 
be to conspicuous and eminent characters, or even to the hum- 
bler class of mercantile dealers and speculators, it must be ac- 
knowledged that to the learned philosophers, and the literati in 
general, it has always been an object that attracted their warm- 
est wishes and aspirations. Retirement seems to be the natural 
sphere of a man ef science; and indeed, in general, men of 
Jetters seem to he unquaiitied for the busy and turbulent scenes 
of life, The labours of science have been usually styled peace- 
ful and unambitious, and from the examples of the literati, 
who aspired to the walks of ambition and political intrigues, 
we can argue very little success for their future imitators. Let 
them enlighten mankind trom the calm and cool shade of re- 
tirement, but pot emburrass and disorder them by taking a part 
in their active and turbulent pursuits. The true philosopher 
will look with tranquillity and unconcera on the storms that 
agitate the ocean of life, and if any passion ‘may touch bis 
breast, it will be the ardent desire of improving the hearts and 
understandings of his fellow-creatures, aud thereby preparing 
them for higher degrees of happiness and virtue :— 


Soli quippe vaeat studiis odiisque carenti, 
Humanum lugere genus.— 
Lucan. 








NTethod of preserving Asparagus for inter. 


FYHIS should be cut. about Midsummer-day, . carefully 
washed, and well diicd with a linen cloth, so that ao sand 
or earth is left uponit, Theo somedigur, perfectly dry, must 


be mixed with one-sixth pert of salt, dried and pulverised ; ; 


and ‘with this mixture each head of asparagus must-be sepa- 
ratély sprilikled, observing that the ead where it is cut must be 
. G en- 
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catirely covered. The heads must then besied up iv bundles 
of fifty each, aecording to their size, with brass, which does 
vot cut like thread or packthsead ; these bundles. must then be 
sprinkled with salt or flour, and each be separately enveloped 
in a paste made of brown flour, which must be well kaeaded, 
and rolled out to about the thickness of a knife: they must 
then be completely enveloped in the paste, and Icft in the sun 
to dry, taking care that the paste does not give way in any part, 
aad.admit the air, They must afterwards be ranged in a smal 
cask or stone jar, and melted fat be poured upon them. This 
vessel must be kept in a dry cellar, and in winter the asparagus 
may be taken out asit is wanted, and then the heads of it must 
be soaked in water an hour before they are cooked, and treated 
just the same as when they are fresh cut ia spring. 


oo 





A METHOD OF BOILING SILK. 


Bes cousists in substituting acids for soap, Boiling wa- 

ter is poured into a wooden vessei, and a little vitriolic 
acid is added until the water has an acidalated taste similar to 
vinegar, The silk is soaked in this for some hoers, or until 
the liquid is cold; it is then washed in water, and afterwards 
passed through warm soap suds. In this operation the silk’ 
loses only four per cent. of its weight, instead of twenty-five. 
The raw white silk readily receives any kind of dye, and there 
is no oegasion to expose the yellow to the sun for several 
days. . 

From.these circumstances it plainly appears that this me- 
thod is ay improvement on those bitherto adopted. 


te 





POMPEIL 


HE excavations among the ruins of Pompeii continue to 

be prosecuted with much industry. An extent of about 

500 feet of the town wall has been cleared. It is from 18 to 
2 feet high, 12 thick, and fortified at short distances with 
piers towers. In the main street, passing in front ef thetem- 
ple of Isis, has been discovered the portico of the theatre, 
Near the same spot, 10 feet below the jevel of the street, was 


found a human skeleton, and immediotely beneath it a large 

collection of gold and si!ver medals, in the finest preservation, 

chiefly of the reign of Domitian. Under a superb portico in 

the'quarter of the tombs, a number of skeletons wererdisco- 
J vere 
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vered, and among them that of a femalé abd severat chitdren. 
Three finger-rings and several eat-rings were found among the 
Beves. Among the vases discovered, there were two which 
Were full of water, with a stnall quattity of asties at the bot- 
tom. In one the water was limpid and odourtess ; in the other 
of « brownish tinge, and having the colour of ley. 


Whe Editor has been favoured with the following Letter : 
SIR Otrower 21, 1815S. 





, 

e By sad the publication called the Weekly Entertainer, so 

long eénducted’ by you, was heretofore more distin- 
guished than it is at present by original communications of in« 
genuity, is, I conceive, very obvious. While T give you due 
credit for your judicious selections, | cannot hedp .ecommend- 
ing that you would frequently ‘publish an invitation to such as 
possess the means and the ability to communicate all the va- 
hrble materials that may, from time to time, full within their 
knowledge of observation. 1, op my part, pledge myself to 
assist in this budable endeavour, both by original commanica- 
fidtis nnd interesting extracts; antl f shall likewise feel it a 
duty to recommend the same disposition to my acquaintance. 
The cniématicel pert of the work is capable of mach improve- 
meiit.. [n some former voltitnes'of ‘it 1 observe preces of this 
description composed with elegatice, and containing mo small 
irgenvity. We kbow ‘that a Swift, a Delany, and other wits 
of their day disdained not to amuse themselves and the public 
with such coth positions ; and 1 untlerstand there are now liv- 


jing, gentemen ‘high in’ literaty repuiation, who commenced 
their career as contributors to the Sherborne weekly publica- 
tions. Your mode of effecting this ieyprovement will be, I 
conceive, tu reject most of the;puerile attempts that are made 
under the denomination of charades, anagrams, Kc, 

“ T am, Sir, &c.” 


‘Our sentiments abree-so Heatly with those of our correspon- 
dent, that we'to*not 'think'we can‘better express them than by 
ifsefting his letter. He is mistaken, lrowever, if ‘he supposes 
we'do nat Yective from the réadets’ of ‘the Entertainer many 
océasional communications of merit. “We wish this to become 
thore:reteral, and therefote rcheW our invitation to those who 
have leisute and ‘ability, reminding ‘the public fhat to promote 


a taste for composition, and to furnish, almost gratis, ‘a weekly 


collection of such matter ‘as nay improve while. it amuses, is 
tlie-chiéf ‘end ‘of ‘the ‘miscellany. 
6 POETRY. 
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For the Wetexty ENTERTAINER. 


TO AUTUMN. 


ws autumn! thy appearance 
Maketh thousands leap with joy ; 
Those who know, by sad experience, 

How the stings of want annoy. 


On thy wings they see abounding, 
Ceres’ blessings, goddess fair! 

Whom abundance now surrounding 
‘Tends to'make her heid most rarés 


Plenty now, with smiling picasure, 
Sweet comcomitants appear ; 

And content, the soul’s best treasuse, 
With compiacence in their sear. 


Vernal blossams, verdant beauties, 
Are transform’d to mellow fruits; 

Nature has. perform’d her duties, 
Joy, ye rustics, tune your lites! 





THE LIFE OF MAN. 


LAS! how vain and weak is man, 
To seek content in‘}ife’s short span! 

Expecting happiness below, 
He adds but to his weight of woe; 
-Jfjiddy vice, eathral the mind, 
How can he pcace in pleasure find? 
By virtue can alone possess 
The healing balm to cure distress, 
Religion will a solace prove, 
And life’s precarious Journey soothe; 
While faith will bold triumphant sway, 
And lead hi'a to eternal day! 


In childhéod all is calm within, 
The soul w free from every sin; 
Oh happy days! Oh halcyon state! 
Unmov’d by all the storms of fate’ 
In infancy tie doubly Bless*dt 
Of innocence and peace possess’d ; 
A stranger to corroding sttife, 
And all the ilis that chequer life. 


As.gentle spring to.sumuaér yields, 
Sv blooming manhood on_us-stedls ; 
When the fair sun of gevius shines, 
Perfection, in. its vast CSARNS 5 
Fair wisdom sheds her onent,1a yj 
And science kindles into day ; 
Whils: reason, asa meteor bright, 
Diffuses round her radiant ight; 
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Like cheering Sol, who unconfin’d, 
liiumes the sphere of all mankind; 
Or as the circling planets roll, 

In brilliant track from pole to pole, 
So reason; with celestial grace, 
Adorns the mind’s unbounded space. 


Yet man, in his meridian pride, 
(Thoughtless how swift his moments glide, ) 
‘Tho’ hoary time swift wings its way, 
And youth makes but a transient stay ; 
Tho’ life is ever on the wing, 

And often bids adieu in spring ; 

"I ho’ like a vapour, scarcely seen ; 
Tho’ like a vistonary dream ; 

Tho’ like a ship in stormy weather; 
Tho’ like a moment’s fleeting pleasure ; 
Tho’ like a phantom of delight ; 
That quickly disappears from sight ; 
‘Tho’ hke a thread that’s nearly spun ; 
Tho’ like the snow before the sun ; 
Tho’ like a ruse, an hour’s gay pride; 
Tho’ like a bubble on the tide ; 
Pursues a dissipated round, 

Where blest religion’s never found ; 
Unmindfel of that awful day, 

When earth! alas! shal! melt away, 
And the archangel’s trump shall sound, 
To gather all the nations round; 

And raise the dead, who sleep in dust, 
The trembling sinner, and the just. 


Improve, Oh man, the talent given 
To gain a glorious crown in Heav’n) 


Sherborne, September 21, 1813. G. M. BUTT. 








— 


TO JULIA. 


H Julia! cast no more on me 
Those dark blue eyes, so wondrous bright; 

No longer charms in then I see, 
No more their lustre gives delight. 
Thy beauteous torm, thy graceful air, 
My throbbing breast no more shall move, 
For it is whisper’d, faithless fair, 
For riches thou hast barter’d love. 


‘Thou know’st how often I exprest, 

Did | possess Golconda’s mine, 

lf gems or wealth could make thee blest, 
All India’s treasures should be thine, 
But then I thought you valu’d truth, 
Than furtune’s favours far above; 

And ne’er would quit an ardent youth, 
Who sacrific’a bis all for ldve 


But go, false maid, and sell thy charms 
For pomp and power that please the vain ; 
Adon some dotard’s withet’d arms 
Recline in splendour and in pain. 

Yet while these streaming eyes reveal 
‘The pangs thy falshood nakes me prove, 
Heaven grant no anguish thou may’st feel, 
rho’ thou forgold hast barter’d love. 


EDWIN, 





